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Tim Scott 

Between 1 955 and 1 959 Tim Scott studied sculpture at 
the Saint Martin's School of Art and at the same time was 
a student at the Architectural Association in London. 

A great admirer of Le Corbusier, Scott then worked in 
Paris from 1 959 to 1 961 in the Le Corbusier-Wogenscky 
atelier, producing a thesis on the Villa Savoye. (Traces of 
the formal vocabulary Le Corbusier used in that building 
can be detected in the sculptures exhibited here). Scott 
continued working full time as an architect through 1 962, 
and perhaps it is this background in architecture that 
accounts for the ambition and extraordinary sense of 
scale that he displays in his sculpture. 

There have been other influences. Scott cites Brancusi 
and Matisse, but most important was his work with 
Anthony Caro at Saint Martin's. 

Caro, who had worked with Henry Moore, was decisively 
affected by his encounter with the work of the American 
sculptor David Smith. Turning away from the traditional 
techniques of modeling and carving that characterized 
Moore's work, Caro began making sculpture by means of 
the collage-derived technique of assembling more or less 
simple preformed pieces of steel (e.g., I-beams), a 
modern industrial material. This had been Smith's 
approach (and before him Picasso's and Julio Gonzalez'), 
but Caro immediately drew conclusions from this way of 
working that went beyond the earlier constructivist type 
of sculpture. He eliminated any suggestion of a pedestal 
or base, rendering his works at once more intimate and 
more direct by letting them relate directly to the floor and 
to the viewer's own space and size. Maintaining a 
comfortable human scale and developing his sculptures 
horizontally, Caro opened up his works and made them 


completely abstract by avoiding the logic of things in the 
real world (something which would also subvert their 
cool abstraction and literal immediacy of effect). Finally, 
he tended to paint his sculptures sometimes with very 
bright nonassociative colors, so as to rob their surfaces of 
all expressive features and abolish all tactile appeal; they 
became solely visual. Rigid, inert, and heavy material that 
was very assertively there took on at the same time the 
illusion of weightlessness, of movement, and of somehow 
not really being there at all—disembodied. Individual 
elements semigeometric in character and deliberately of 
no great interest in themselves threw the burden of 
expressiveness on the total conception and inventive 
placement and arrangement. With their subtle tippings 
and touchings, the parts seemed to take on a taut 
liveliness and will of their own. 1 

Most important for Scott was the liberation that the 
example of Caro's art and teaching provided: a sense that 
the modern sculptor is free from any restrictions and 
preconceptions, that the point of departure is now to be 
purely invented and not something found either in nature 
or in the man-made environment. This is both an 
exhilarating and a frightening kind of freedom, for it means 
that the sculptor is totally responsible for conceiving his 
own language, conventions, and terms of reference; it is— 
or so it seems—a far greater freedom than that available 
to (or imposed upon) modern painters or previous 
sculptors. 

Over the past decade Tim Scott has met Caro's challenge 
with inspired conceptions and a real originality of 
approach. For example, he has developed his own ideas 
about color in sculpture. 

"Colour not only solves the problem of uniting several 





different materials ... but also gives emotional qualities 
inherent in the colour itself. It establishes a mood. For 
example, if one paints two identical shapes two different 
colours, they are going to have different qualities. It can 
even suggest structural differences, i.e. one form would 
seem lighter than the other." 2 

Thus, color was not simply a skin, an overall abstracting 
property, as in most of Caro's works, but could be 
polychrome and have a variety of functions: it could 
suggest movement, as in Bird in Arras III. or evoke a 
gentle lyrical mood or add visual tautness (as the vertical 
red upright in Bird in Arras VI). 

Another feature that has distinguished Scott's work is his 
handling of materials. He has said that he wanted to get 
away from the "truth to materials dogma," which had 
dominated so much of earlier modernist sculpture. 3 But he 
did not want to do this by means of welding iron or steel 
as had Picasso, Gonzalez, Smith, and Caro. Thus Scott 
began by using wood, glass, and plexiglass. More 
important still, he favored combining different materials in 
the same work—a procedure that, like the use of 
polychromy, has usually been suspected during the 
modern period. And it has been in large part by drawing 
on these two "impure" approaches for inspiration that 
Scott has arrived at his very fresh-looking sculpture. 

The Bird in Arras series comprises seven sculptures done 
between the spring of 1 967 and 1 969. 4 Bright and clear in 
feeling, they are all concerned with line, color, weightless¬ 
ness, and elevation as properties in themselves rather than, 
as the case with much of Scott's earlier sculpture, mass, 
volume, and closed or enclosing shape. They are all made 
of colored, rectangular, acrylic sheets screwed to steel 
tubes. Scott began using acrylic sheet in 1 965 as a way of 


introducing color that was more natural and integral than 
the "applied" character that a paint covering inevitably 
evoked; and it was in the same year that he introduced 
steel tubing into his work as an element that, unlike 
I-beams, can be easily worked; that is, shaped and bent 
by the artist. 

Steel piping is flexible, strong, round, and opaque, while 
the acrylic sheets are rigid, fragile, rectilinear, and both 
reflective and semitransparent. Used together they make 
sculpture a matter of fixing flat and planar color to 
continuous line. The subject of the Bird in Arras series 
(subject in the sense of what they are about) might be 
said to be the contrasting expressive properties of these 
two materials and their relationship to each other and 
to the ground, to gravity. 

In No. / (not shown in this exhibition) two areas of solid 
forms and acrylic sheet lying flat upon the floor are linked 
by a tensely curved arc of steel pipe. It is as if the two 
materials were pulled apart to reveal their identities. Scott 
was dissatisfied with the massiveness and volume of No. /; 
he wanted to "spread things out," "loosen up," and relate 
the two materials more integrally. 

In No. Ill ( No . // was never made) volume is eliminated; 
the sheets cease to be simply ground areas and become 
affixed to the arch. Scott here achieved not only a new 
sense of lift and weightlessness but also greater integration 
of elements and a greater freedom in their placement. No 
longer at right angles to the floor and to each other, the 
plates now assume tilting angles and irregular intervals 
upon the soaring and twisting spine, which in turn 
terminates at both ends in V-shaped bars on the floor, 
thus incorporating the support into the piece (just as the 
naked screws and joints play their own visual part). The 
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spare linearism of the bars together with the delicate color 
and fragility of the fluttering sheets give this piece its 
elegant, springy life. If Brancusi's Bird in Flight is an 
abstract metaphor for flight in monolithic sculpture, then 
Tim Scott's Bird in Arras III might be said to be its 
equivalent in open, constructed sculpture. 

In No. IV the tubes offer a different sort of support for the 
sheets, which develop an irregular, flapping rhythm and 
seem to swing between taut, slightly asymmetrical legs. 

It is characteristic of Scott's restlessness and inventiveness 
that these two brilliant works, from which another artist 
might build an entire career, so quickly became for him a 
stimulus to something quite different. More specifically, 
he became uncomfortable with the idea of the tubes as 
supporting and the sheets as supported; he wanted to 
"get the tubes going," to integrate his two elements in 
terms of their support responsibilities. 

Thus, in No. V and even more in Nos. VI and VII there is a 
shift to sheets supporting tubes, or at least support 
becomes as much a matter of tube as sheet. These pieces 
tend to be somewhat smaller, more abstract in feeling, and 
more vertical in orientation than Nos. Ill and IV. 

In No. VI the bowed tubes are now crossed and suspended 
above the ground while the sheets tilt in and out, above 
and below, and appear to support the whole. Scott's use 
of color in No. VI is especially interesting: the different 
pastel shades of the sheets remain close in value to the 
soft green of the bars and express their different 
orientations. The only exception is the opaque red sheet, 
which is also thinner than the others and the only true 
vertical; it stiffens and tautens everything else, becoming 
visually structural although it appears precariously 


balanced above. The whole issue of combining a complex 
pictorial light and atmosphere on the one hand and an 
equally complex sculptural (i.e., literal) light and space on 
the other is thrown up more sharply in this work than in 
any of the others. 

No. VII eliminates curves and complexity of color and 
seeks to assert line in a different way. While in Nos. Ill and 
IV there exists a certain visual parity between tube and 
sheet, in Nos. VI and VII sheet (i.e., plane) becomes 
progressively more dominant. But in what is perhaps 
the most original work of the whole series. No. VIII , this is 
abruptly reversed. Here Scott seeks to integrate tube and 
sheet in a far more literal way; by subordinating the latter 
to the former in size and shape. What is most surprising— 
even disturbing—is the rhythms and proportions of 
No. VIII , features that larger, more conspicuous, color 
areas might have compromised. 

The sculptures of the Bird in Arras series are seen here 
together for the first time. The range of originality in their 
conception and the great sensibility evident in their 
realization are eloquent testimony to Scott's central 
position in sculpture today. 

Kenworth Moffett 

1. This is a summary of the essential writings on Caro's style, which 
are Michael Fried, Anthony Caro (London: Whitechapel Gallery, 

1 963); Clement Greenberg, "Anthony Caro," Contemporary 
Sculpture, Arts Yearbook, 8 (1 966), 106-109; Michael Fried, 
Anthony Caro (London: Hayward Gallery, 1 969); Jane Harrison 
Cone, "Caro in London," Artforum 7 (April 1 969), 62-66. 

2. Quoted in the catalogue of the exhibition Tim Scott: Sculpture 
1961-67 at Whitechapel Gallery, London, June-July 1 967, p. 6. 

3. Ibid., p. 7. 

4. The title Bird in Arras is taken from a line in Walter de la Mare's 
poem "Cake and Sack" in Peacock Pie. 
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One-man Exhibitions 


Group Exhibitions 


1966 

1967 
1969 
1969 
1969 
1971 
1971 

1 966 "Primary Structures," Jewish Museum, New York 

"5th Internationale Beeldentoonstelling," Sonsbeck, Holland 
"Sculpture in the Open Air," Battersea Park, London 
1 967 "Young British Sculptors." Kunsthalle, Berne; Stedelijk 
Museum, Amsterdam; Kunstverein, Dusseldorf. An 
exhibition organized in association with the British Council, 
London 

1 968- "New British Painting and Sculpture," organized by the 
69 Whitechapel Gallery. London, for the UCLA Art Galleries 
1 970 "Contemporary British Art," National Museum of Modern 
Art, Tokyo 

1 971 "The Alistair McAlpine Gift," Tate Gallery, London 
1 972 "Six Contemporary English Sculptors," Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston 


Waddington Galleries, London 1958 

Whitechapel Gallery, London 1959 

Museum of Modern Art, Oxford 1961 

Lawrence Rubin Gallery, New York 

Waddington Galleries, London 1 964 

Lawrence Rubin Gallery, New York 1965 

Waddington Galleries. London 


"Young Contemporaries," RBA Gallery, London 
"Young Contemporaries," RBA Gallery, London 
"26 Young Sculptors," Institute of Contemporary Arts, 
London 

"Mixed Exhibition," Molton Gallery, London 

"The New Generation; 1 965," Whitechapel Gallery, London 

"4th Paris Biennale des Jeunes," Mus6e de I'Art Moderne, 
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Bird in Arras Series 


TITLE 


DATE 

DIMENSIONS 

OWNER 

BIRD 

IN ARRAS 1 

1967 

28'x10'x7' (approx.) 

Collection of The Waddington Galleries 

BIRD 

IN ARRAS II 

1967 

Exists in sketch form only 

Collection of the Artist 

BIRD 

IN ARRAS III 

1968 

27'x7'x 1 2' (approx.) 

Private Collection 

BIRD 

IN ARRAS IV 

1968 

24'x8'x10' (approx.) 

Tate Gallery, London 

BIRD 

IN ARRAS V 

1969 

1 2'x7'x7' (approx.) 

Collection of The Waddington Galleries 

BIRD 

IN ARRAS VI 

1969 

9'x7'x9' (approx.) 

Private Collection 

BIRD 

IN ARRAS VII 

1969 

11 'xl 1 'x9' (approx.) 

Private Collection 

BIRD 

IN ARRAS VIII 

1969 

12'x7'x9' (approx.) 

Mr. and Mrs. William Ehrlich, New York 

BIRD 

IN ARRAS IX 

1970 

Exists in sketch form only 

Collection of The Waddington Galleries 











